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the other. There is no doubt that Charles's arrival in Madrid had complicated the issue, but even had the negotiations been left entirely to the ambassadors it is more than likely that the interests of Spain and England were too diametrically opposed for such an alliance to be practicable. At any rate, as we pursue the story of these Spanish negotiations, it becomes increasingly evident that the impetuous conduct of Buckingham, though it irritated the Spaniards and probably created fresh difficulties, was by no means the ultimate reason for the breakdown.
At this point Buckingham's unhappiness at his prolonged absence, together with the galling sense that they had all been miserably outwitted, combined to produce in him an ill-health which was to recur after his return to England. His constitution does not appear to have been too robust, and his highly strung nervous system rendered him peculiarly susceptible to sharp attacks of ague, accompanied by colds which had in their nature something of a high fever. Such an attack laid its grip upon him now, so that on August 2Oth Charles wrote to his father in his own hand that he cwould not let his Dog trouble himself with writing' since he was still indisposed and suffering from the after effects of the feverish chill. With his vigour at a low ebb, Buckingham now desired to regain his native land as quickly as possible and as soon as he was well enough he wrote to James, assuring him of his recovery and his ardent desire to see his beloved master once again. Their failure to bring home the Infanta was evidently a sharp thorn in his side, but he went on to assure James that their decision to return had not been lightly taken. How exuberant was his delight at the thought of being once more in the King's presence only his own language can adequately convey, and even then it seems that words had almost failed him: cMy very soul dances for joy,' he declared, Tor the change
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